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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 
(Continued. ) 

Major Putnam, perceiving it would be 
impossile to cross the creek, determined 
to maintain his ground. Inspired by his ex- 
ample, the officers and men behaved with 
great bravery; sometimes they fought aggre- 
gately in open view, and sometimes indivi- 
du-lly under cover, taking aim from behind 
the bodies of trees, and acting in a manner 
independent of each other. For himself, hav- 
ing discharged his fusee several times, at 
length it missed fire, whilst the muzzle was 
pressed against the breast of a savage. This 
warrior, availing himself of the indefensible 
attitude of his adversary, with a tremendous 
war whoop, sprang forward with his lifted 
hatchet and compelled him to surrender; and 
having disarmed and bound him to a tree, 
returned to the battle. 

The intrepid captains D’E]] and Harman, 
who now commanded, were forced to give 
ground for a little distance. The savages, 
conceiving this to be the certain harbinger 
of victory, rushed impetuously on, with 
dreadful and redoubled cries. But our two 
partisans, collecting a handful of brave men, 
gave the pursuers so warm a reception, as 
to oblige them, in turn, to retreat a little be- 
yond the spot where the action had com- 
menced. Here they made a stand. This 
change of ground occasioned the tree to 
which Putnain was ued, to be directly be- 
tween the fire of the two parties. [luman 
imagination can hardly figure to itself a 
more deplorable situation. The bails flew 
incessantly from either side; many struck 
the tree, while some passed through the 
sleeves and skirts of his coat. In this 
state of jeopardy, unable to move his body, 
stir his limbs, or even to incline his head, 
he remained more than an hour, so equally 
balanced and so obstinate was. the fight! At 
one moment, while the buttic swerved in fa- 

vor of the enemy, a young savage took an 
odd way of discovering his humor: He 
found Putnam bound; he might have dis- 
patched him with a single blow; but he joved 
better to excite the terrors of his prisoner, 
by hurling a tomahawk at his head, or rather, 


it should seem his object was, 10 see how 


near he could throw it without touching 
him; the weapon struck in the tree a num- 
ber of times at a hair’s breadth distance 
from the mark. When the Indian had finish- 
ed his amusement, a French bas officer, a 
much more inveterate savage by nature, 
even though descended from so humane and 
polished a nation, perceiving Putnam, came 
up to him, and levelling a fusee within a 
foot of his breast, attempted to discharge it; 
it missed fire; ineffectually did the intended 
victim solicit the treatment due to his situ- 
ation, by repeating that he was a prisoner of 
war. The degenerate Frenchman did not 
understand the language of honor or of na- 
ture, deaf to their voice, and dead to sensibili- 
ty, he violently and repeatedly pushed the 


and finallyzave hima cruel blow on the jaw 
with the butt of his piece. After this das- 
tardly deed, he left him. 

At length, the active intrepidity .of D’EII 
and Harman, seconded by the persevering 
valor of their followers, prevailed. They 
drove from the field the enemy, who left 
about 90 dead behind them. As they were 
retiring, Putnam was untied by the Indian 
who had made him prisoner, and whom he 
afterwards called master. Having been con- 





ducted for some distance from the place of 
| action, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stock- 
| ings and shoes, loaded with as many of the 


| as closely together as they conld be pulled | 
| with a cord. “After he had marched, through 


|many a tedious mile, the party, who were 
| exceedingly fatigued, halted to breathe. His 
hands were now immoderately swelled, by | 
the tightness of the ligature, and the pain | 
had become intolerable; his feet were so, 
much scratched, that the blood dropped fast | 


above his strength, and frantic with torments | 
| exquisite beyond endurance, he intreated the | 
|interpreter to implore, as the last and only || 
grace he desired of the savages, that they | 
would knock him on the bead, and take his | 
scalp at once, or loose his hands. A French 
officer instantly interposing, ordered his 








muzzie of his gun against Putnam’s ribs, |, 


had captured him, and had been absent with 
the wounded, coming up, gave him a puir of 
mocasons, and expressed great indignution at 
the unworthy treatment his prisoner had suf- 
fered 

The savage chief again returned to the 
care of the wounded, and the Indiis, about 
200 in number, went before the rest of the 
party to the place where the whole were 
that night to encamp. They took with them 
major Putnam; they (besides innumerable 
other outrages) had the barbarity to inflict 
a deep wound, with a tomahawk, in his left 
cheek. His suficrings were in this place to 
be consummated. A scene of horror, infi- 
nitely greater than had ever met his eyes be- 
fore, was now preparing. It was determined 


him into a dark forest, stripped him naked, 
bound him to a tree, and piled dry brush, 
with other fuel, at a small distance, in a cir- 
cle round him. They accompained their la- 
bors, as if for his funeral dirge, with screams 
and sounds inimitable but by savage voices. 
Then they set the piles on fire. A sudden 
shower damped the rising flame; still they 
strove to kindle it, until, at last, the blaze 
ran fiercely round the circle. Major Putnam 





soon began to feel the scorching heat. His 





packs of the wounded as could be piied up- | 
on him, strongly pinioned, and his wrists tied | 


hands were so tied that he could move his 
body; he often shifted sides as the fire ap- 
| proached. The sight, at the very idea of which 
all but savages must shudder, afforded the 
| highest diversion to his inhuman tormentors, 
| who demonstrated the delirium of their joy 


| by correspondent yells, dances and pesticu- 


|no pleasant paths, in this painful manner, for | 


lations. He saw clearly that his final hour was 


inevitably come; he summoned all his resolu- 


from them. Exhausted with bearing a burden | 


| tion, and composed his mind, as far as the 
| circumstances could admit, to bid an eternal 

furewel to all he held most dear, To quit 
the world wouid scarceiy have cost him a sin- 
| gle pang, but for the idea cof home, but for 
| the remembrance of those sweet ende arments 
| of the affectionate partner of his soul, and of 
| their beloved offspring. Lis thonght was ub 
timately fixed on a happier state ot existence, 
| beyond the tortures he was be; gining to en- 
idure. The bitterness of death, even of that 
| death which is accompanied with the keenest 


agonies, was in a manner passed; mature, wich 


iiauds to be unbound, and some of the packs | a feeble struggle, was q juitiing its Just hold 
to be taken off. By this time, the Indian who | on sublunary things; » hen a drench offices 


to roast him alive. For this purpose, they led 
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rushed through the crowd, opened a way by 
scattering the burning brands, and unbound 
the victim. It was Molang himself to whom 
a savage, unwilling to see another human sa- 
crifice, had communicated the tidings. That 
commandant spurned and severely repriman- 
ded the barbarians, whose hellish orgies he. 
suddenly ended. Putnam did not want for 
feeling or gratitude. The French command- 
er, fearful to trust him alone with them, re- 
mained, until he could deliver him, in safety, 
into the hands of his master. 


= 


The savage approached the prisoner kind- 
ly, and seemed to treat him with purticular 
affection. Ile offered him some hard biscuit, 
but finding that he could not chew them, on 
account of the blow he had received from 
the Frenchinan, this more humane savave 
soaked some of the biscuit in water, and 
mace him suck the pulp-like part. Deter- 
mined, however, not to lose his captive (the 
refreshment being finished), he took the 
mocasons from his feet, and tied thern to one 
of his wrists; then, directing him to lie down | 
on his back, upon the bare ground, he | 
stretched one arm to its full length, and} 
bound it fast to a young tree, the other arm 
extended and bound in the same manner; his 
legs were stretched apart, and fastened to 
two saplings. Then a number of tall, slender, 
poles were cut down, which, with some long 
bushes, were laid across his body, from head 
to foot. On each side lay as many Indians as 
could conveniently find lodging, in order to 
prevent the possibility of his escape. In this 
disagreeable and painful posture, he remain- 
ed until morning. During this night, the 
longest and most dreary conceivabie, our 
hero used to relate, that he felt a ray of 
cheerfulness come casually across his mind, 
and could not even refrain from smiling, 
when he reflected on this ludicrous groupe 
for a painter, of which he himself was the 
principal figure. 

The next day he was allowed his blanket 
and mocasons, and permitted to march with- 
out carrying any pack, or receiving any in- 
sult. To allay his extreme hunger a little 
bear’s meet was given him, which he suck- 
ed through his teeth. At night the party ar- 
rived at Ticonderoga, and the prisoner was 
placed uncer a French guard. The savages, 
who had been prevented from glutting their 
diabolical thirst for blood, took every oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their malevolence for 
the disappointment by horrid grimaces and 
angry gestures, but they were suffered no 
more to offer violence or personal indignity 

(To be continued ) 
orem 


Who affects useless singularities has sure- 


to him. 











Iv a little mind. 





For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 


A ROMANCE, 

CHAPTER VII. 
So spake the false dissembler unperceived; 
For neither. man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone, 
By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 

Milton. 

And I can teach thee, cous, to shame the devil; 
Tell truth and shame the devil, Shakespeare. 


As usual, Ferresburgh and his confessor 
met early in the morning to impart their 
hopes and their fears to each other, for so 
pale a coward is guilt that terror and more 
seldom hope continually distract his mind. 

“ Good morrow to my noble lord,” cried 
Austin, “how fares it with your lordship 
after the last night’s rest?” 

“ Do not mock me, priest,” replied Fer- 
resburgh, “by naming rest; never a mo- 
ment’s rest visits my lacerated bosom! I ne- 
ver close my eyes in sleep, but dreams of 
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anguish rob me of repose! Can it be possi- | 


ble, Austin, that such consummate misery 
waits upon a restless conscience?” 

The monk, whose heart was callous alike 
to pity and penitence, endeavored to con- 
vince his lord that the greatest proportion 
of his misery was selfcreated, and felt with- 
out the least shadow of foundation: but fail- 
ing in his arguments, and knowing the in- 
jury the feelings of Ferresburgh did to the 
cause of both, he resolved to arouse his fear. 

“ Well, my lord,” cried he, in a satirical 
tone, “ I know of no better way to-rid you of 
these midnight horrors that disturb you, than 
for you to hasten to the king, confess your 
guilt?— 

“ How, monk!” interrupted Ferresburgh. 

“ Implore him,” continued the confessor, 
“to bring you to the ignominy of a public 
accusation, and upon the scaffold, while the 
impatient axe glitters above your head, re- 
quest the pardon of a gaping multitude!” 

The mind of Ferresburgh seemed now 
distracted; rage and vengeance beamed fear- 


| fully from his eyes, and grasping the hand of 


the bloody confessor he feartully exclaimed, 

“JT understand your sarcasm, wretched 
monk! There is a heaven, Austin; Austin, 
there is a hell! but mark me, though that 
should be the price of the disclosure, and 
this stood ready to recieve me for refusal, 
I never would reveal my guilt! No!” cried 
he with increased vehemence, “ sooner 
would I seize a flaming torch, fire my cas- 
tle, bury king, vassals, servants, all in the 
devouring element, then rush into the 
mounting ruin, than own myself the mur- 
derer of Sobeiski!” : 














Austin had now succeeded: the affright- 

ed mind of these6unt shuddered at-the idea 
of being exposed to the world, and this idea 
dictated his sudden burst of passion, and not 
the confirmed intention of an impenetrable 
villain! 
- The entrance of Lepez now-put an end 
to the conference of Ferresburgh and his 
confessor, who were amazed and confeund- 
ed at learning from the old man that Flau- 
rice had returned to the castle without his 
master. 

“ Flaurice returned!” cried Austin. 

“Tis true, venerable father,” answered 
Lopez, “ and as I can get nothing out of him, 
I thought it best to inform his lordship, for 
some unfortunate accident may have befallen 
our dear young lord.” 

“ Your solicitude, good Lopez,” replied 
the count, “ is very amiable, and well be- 
speaks the character of my son.” 

“ Ah! my lord,” answered the steward, 
“ who is there that does not like the brave 
and generous Linhault?” 

Ferresburgh could not forbear a sigh, and 
Austin requested Lopez to retire. When the 
old man withdrew, Austin thus addressed 
Ferresburgh: 

“ Be at ease, my lord; I will find out Flau- 
rice, learn the cause of his return, and whe- 
ther his master pursues his journey alone. 
Perhaps, disgusted with the fellow’s fears, 
Linhault has made him return to the castle; 
and his refusal to satisfy Lopez is a corro- 
boration of this idea.” 

« *Tis more than probable,” 
resburgh. 

Austin now requested his lord to endea- 
vor to appear before the king as unconcern- 
edly as he possibly could; and Ferresburgh 
promising, went to receive his majesty from 
his chamber. 

Austin left the room, and was proceeding 
along the passage that conducted from the 
apartments of the count to his own, when a 
voice from behind arrested him. He turned 
to observe who addressed him and was great- 
ly surprised to behold Truro and Weinfleet. 

“-Weinfleet and Truro!” 
“ what, both returned?” 

“ Both, both,’ replied the worthy crea- 
tures. 

« Well,” asked Austin, whose mind ever 
ran upon purposes of blood and murder, 
“ where lies the pretty serpent? have you 
dispatched her?” 

“ No,” returned Truro; “ wherever she 
crawls, the grass is much too high, we can- 
not find her.” 

“ Indeed!” replied the monk in a dissatis- 
fied tone, “ then Ferresburgh’s loudest fea 
exists perhaps. Pernicious destiny!” 


replied Fer- 
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“ We cannot help it,” returned Wein- 
fiect, “ what bravoes could do, Truro and 
myself have done: had we found her, this had 
assisted to destroy her?’ And here the vil- 
lain drew a poniard from his girdle. 

«“ There is not a spot of ground,” cried 
Truro, “within one hundred miles of War- 
saw or Sobeiski that we have not traversed 
in search of Thadia; but all in vain; and af- 
ter six months search, we have returned, 
and she may, for aught we know, be still 
alive.” 

«“ Destructive fate!’ exclaimed the monk, 
« had you no prospect of success!” 

«“ None, none,” returned Weinileet; “ and 
the further we travelled the less we learned 
of the affair.” 

« But yet, good Austin,” said Truro, “ we 
have not returned without some information 
that may be interesting to Ferresburg.”’ 

«“ What is that?” demanded Austin. “ My 
lord has no secrets that I am not intrusted 
with.” 

“ That may be, father,” replied Weinflcet, 
“ but we have.” 

« Austin,” said Truro, “we have met 
with Martix.” 

“Indeed!” replied Austin, “I heard he 
was alive; but where did you meet hin, are 
vou sure it was the same Martix? pa 
" «That our lord employed to murder count 
Sobeiski,” replied Weinfleet. 

“Bear more caution on your tongue,” 
said the monk, “the king is in the castle. 
But where is Martix:” 

«“ In the ruined abbey,” answered Truro, 
“about five miles distant, on the river's 
banks.” 

«“ Well, let him rest there,” suid Austin, 
« self interest will keep him from harming 





” 


us. : 
“ Be not too confident of that,” replied the 
bloody Truro, “ you'll find that Martix is 
not the villain you imagine.” 

«“ Indeed! what mean you!” cried Austin, 
with eager alarm. 

“Strange things have come to light,” re- 
plied Truro to the monk: “you and the 
count are most egregiously deceived.” 

«Can it be?” cried Austin, “in what par- 
cular?” 

«“ Austin,” answered Truro, “ had we but 
given our word to: Martix, we would not 
break it, but we have sworn never to divulge 
what we have discovered.” 

“ Strange mystery!’ muttered Austin. 

“ Come, conduct us to Ferresburgh,” said 
Weinfleet, “we have an arrangement to 
make, upon which depends his safety, pers 
haps his life!” 

“| am on other business now,” replied the 


there find Marden, bid him conduct you to 
the chamber of the count, and bring Ferres- 
burgh to you.” 

Here they separated, and Austin proceed- 
ed to gain the necessary information from 
the squire of Linhault. 

Ferresburgh had so far succeeded in over- 
coming his feelings, as to be able to con- 
verse cheerfully with Stanisluus, and even 
sat down to chess with him, who, seduced 
by these specious «appearances, forgot his 
suspicions, or rather banished them from his 
mind, not believing it possible that guilt 
could wear so mild and unconcerned an 
aspect. 

“ My dear count,” said he, “ I am happier 
to day than I have been since I entered the 
castle.” 

“I am rejoiced, my gracious liege,” re- 
plied Ferresburgh, “to find your highness 
happy in my solitary house, and much cha- 
grined that you should have had any cause 
for uneasiness at Sobeiski.”’ 

“You, my dear count, have been the 
cause,” replied the king. 

“T, my liege!” exclaimed Ferresburgh in 
surprise, “in what have I been so guilty as 
to give you pain!” 

“Your continual grief for Sobeiski’s 
death,” answered Stanislaus, “and many 
other strange and unaccountable circumstan- 
ces, I confess, have rendered me unhappy, 
and made me suspect that you knew more 
of that dreadful murder than you ought to 
have known.” UBALDO. 

—— 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. IX. 
“ Beneath the wreath that decks the flowing bowl 
Fell adders hiss, and pois’nous serpents roll.”’ 

In the enlivening hour of festal convivi- 
ality, a person of the most temperate habits 
may inadvertently become intoxicated; it is 
not my intention to censure unfeelingly a 
circumstance of this kind which occurs but 
seldom. This would be ungenerous; for the 
best ef us commit errors at times, for which 
we are afterwards penitent; and it would be 
grating to the ear of a man of sensibility to 
be continually told of fuults, which he al- 
ready knows as such, and which he will 
strive to correct. But in the capacity of a 
moral essayist, 1 would consider, it as, treat- 
ing my duty with great neglect, were | to 
pass over in silence such a subject as drunk- 
enness. 

I have reflected on this subject long, and 
examined it minutely; but what alinrements 
it, possesses, or what pleasures it, promises, 
1 have never been abie to discover: it does 
howevery captivate many, some of whom 





monk, “but proceed to the hall, you will 


sadly »experience the truth of our motto. 








There is also a strange kind of fatality at- 
tending it, which retains its votaries willing 
prisoners, although they are fully sensible 
of the disgrace of their bondage. For this 
reason, we so frequently see drunkards pro- 
fess to despise it: what but a sense of the 
shameful impropricty of their conduct could 
prompt them to do this? This rule is so ge- 
neral, that you will scarcely ever find a bac- 
chanalian, who will not speak of the subject 
with the utmost contempt. 

Drunkenness is the forerunner of many 
evils; among which, dissimulction holds the 
first place, and selfdestruction ultimately 
follows it. These ideas are not fermed by the 
caprices of fancy; they are unfortunately 
drawn from notorious facts. 1 see, alternately, 
members of the highest and lowest classes 
of society become its victims: and when it 
has once completely gained the ascendancy, 
its dominion is so absolute that nothing but 
the most inflexible resolution, and unceasing 
industry can devest it of its power: now it 
glows with the vehemence of a furnace, des- 
troying every sentiment of delicacy; and now 
it rushes with the impetuosity of a cataract, 
sweeping every thing before it; honor, vir- 
tue, pleasure, are all alike disregarded, and 
all alike laid waste. The votaries who often 
stand tottering on the precipice of misery, 
to which they have been allured by its de- 
ceitful witchcraft, are sometimes plunged 
into the gulf of despair; and frequently hur- 
ried into eternity, “ with all their imperfec- 
tions on their heads.” 

What an awful reflection is this! Yet not 
even a regard for their own happiness; nor 
the sense of honor or reputation; nor the 
fear of appearing unprepared before the tri- 
bunal of Hedven; nor the knowledge of the 
punishment which awaits them in another 
world, is sufficient to deter them from in- 
dulging in the most detestable of all vices. 
And are the foul enjoyments of a few ficet- 
ing moments to be compared ta everlasting 
blessedness and the, uuspeakable riches of 
eternal duration?’ What unaccountable infa- 
tuation! 

Is a mana futher? How distressing.a spee- 
tacle to his children to behold a pavent,him 
to whom they owe tncir, existences falling 
into a siate of beastly degupdation, at which 
the mind sickens, and fron) which affection 
wrns with disgust! Does this behavior couse 
bli no sad reflections in bis sober heuss? 
and has he so completely overpowered, the 
silent remonstrances, of couscieuce as to Sup- 
pose himself doing righi?.Can he look Upon 
those children, catrusted to him as a sucned 
pledye, . without inwardly recoiling with 
horrer at his own destructive conduct, and 
Starting with afivight from the gully ting- 
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ture of his own soul? Is it not his duty to 
give them religious precepts, to set them a 
good example, to practice their tender years 
in the exercise of virtue, and to educate them 
in the school of morality? And have these 
duties been performed? Ye hoary headed 
drunkards, how will you answer this? Think 
not that your silver locks will protect you, 
for ’tis to you that I most em/ha ically speak. 
The laws of human nature proclaim, that 
your end cannot be far distant, and you are 
commanded to prepare for it by the laws of 
God! 

Is a man a husband? He must have dis- 
posed of every sentiment of manly honor, 
unfeelingly and unjustly to bring the partner 
of his fortunes into a situation, from which 
her prudence yainly endeavors to extricate 
her, and which makes her virtue but the de- 





rision of her foes. What must be her opi- | 
nion concerning him to whom she has vowed | 


eternal love? Can she love a monster, who 
is laboring to render her unhappy, and who 
tramples in the dust every respect due to 
himsclf, to her, and to the world! How dread- 
ful must be her sensations when she con- 
siders herself the wretched mother of an 
helpless offspring, brought into indigence 
by the voluntary vices of an unreflecting fa- 
ther! The present scene is portentous; and 
she looks forward to the future, with trem- 
bling apprehensions and dreadful anticipa- 
tions. 

Is he a son? Let him reflect upon the un- 
merited pangs he causes his parents to suf- 
fer; those parents whose tenderness pro- 
tected his childhood, who led him, with af- 
fectionate solicitude, through the various and 
dangerous stages of youth, and who now be- 
hold him arrived at yeais of maturity but to 
ridicule their wholesome admonitiens, to 
blast their almost realized expectations of 
happiness, and to “bring down their gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave!” 

I have heretofore confined my observa- 
tions on drunkenness to men; there I trust 
its deformities are sufficiently conspicuous; 
but oh! how much more horrible does it ap- 
pear in a woman! The blush of modesty fades 
upon the cheek; the fire of intelligence is 
extinguished in her eye; the lillies of inno- 
cerice wither in her mind; and the current 
of virtue becomes stagnant at her heart. 
Reason affrighted deserts her throne, and 
this disgusting propensity occupies the re- 
gal seat. How melancholy, how pitiable is 
the picture presented to the eye of the ob- 
server! He sees the master piece of nature’s 
works converted into a sink of corruption: 
le sees her unrestrained desires rush head- 
long in their course; and he behoids woman, 
who was created for the comforter of man, 











driving him to distraction, and precipitating 
herself into every horror that misery can 
imagine, or ignominy devise. 

Drunkenness is a vice which requires the 
discountenancing frown of respectable so- 
ciety to awe and check it, and the continued 
exertions of all, for its compiete suppres- 
sion. There is no hope .I would more wil- 
lingly cherish, no wish I would feel hap- 
pier in having fulfilled, than that such dis- 
tressing scenes and demoralizing examples 
may henceforth become less frequent in our 
streets; that we may see fewer drunken men 
among the lower classes of society, and a 
closer adherence to sobriety in the higher 
and more polished circles. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 
—o— 
For the Repertory. 
ON THE INIQUITY OF WAR. 
‘““War isa game 
Which were their subjects wise kings would 
not play it. CowPenr. 

Tam very sensible of my incapacity to do 
the subject of this essay that justice which 
it deserves, yet a zealous d'sapprobation of 
a practice so unnaturally wicked, prompts 
me to make some efforts in its opposition, 
though they should prove only the efforts of 
imbecility—I hope, however, to adduce the 
evidence of writers in my support, whose 
respectable testimony shall claim some at- 
tention from every reflecting mind. 

That man, possessed of rational faculties, 
and the common feelings of humanity, should 
exert his powers in ail those military con- 
trivances, instituted for the destruction ot 
his fellow beings, I can but think, casts 
great indignity upon that nature, of which 
we so honorably boast. There is some- 
thing in it so repugnant to philanthvopy, and 
every other virtue, that though we duly 
commiserate human infirmity, we must view 
it as a wide deviation from the path of mo- 
ral, and much more of christian duty. 

“ The causes of war, (says Knox,) are for 
the most part, such as disgrace an animal, 
pretending to rationality. Two ruling pow- 
ers take offence at each other, with or with- 
out a cause, no matter which, as the great 
object is to aggrandize themselves by reci- 
procal depredations. Taxes the most bur- 
thensome are levied, soldiers are collected, 
so as to leave a paucity of husbandmen, re- 
views and encampments succeed, and at last 
fifteen or tweny thousand men must meet 
on a plain, and coolly shed each other’s blood, 
without the smallest animosity, or a shadow 
of provocation;” during this conflict, the real 
authors of such inhuman. slanghter sit un- 
molested in their cabinets, “or other pla- 
ces of equal safety. “The innocent vic- 
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tims are here in the field of battle compel- 
ed to inflict upon each other all the wounds 
and anguish in their power, as well as to 
leave weltering in their blood, thousands 
who have been reluctantly dragged from 
their peaceful homes, where every tie of 
consanguinity had endeared their presence. 
“Ye beasts of the forests, (says Knox,) no 
longer allow that man is your superior, while 
there is found on the face of the earth such 
degeneracy. Morality and religion (says he) 
forbid war in its motives, conduct, and con- 
sequences, and while we are warriors, with 
all our pretensions to civilization, we are sa- 
vages.” 

In a work called the ‘ Complaint of Peace,’ 
translated from the Latin of Erasmus by the 
celebrated Dr. Priestley, the defenders of 
war have a noble and masterly antagonist. 
It is a publication deserving the serious pe- 
rusal of all the world. “If (says Erasmus) 
there be any one thing inthe affairs of mor- 
tal men, which it is proper uniformly to ex- 
plode, which it is incumbent on every one, 
by every lawful means to avoid, to deprecate 
and to oppose, that one thing is, doubtless, 
war. There is nothing more unnaturally 
wicked, more productive of misery, more 
extensively destructive, more obstinate in 
mischief, more unworthy of iman as formed 
by nature, much more of man professing 
christianity.” This is language strong and 
impressive. 

“ To employ murder as the means of jus- 
tice (says Godwin) js an idea that a man of 
an enlightened mind will never dwell upon 
with pleasure.” The Fountain of all perfec- 
tion has said, “ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay.” Fighting, as a reparation for either 
individual or national aggression, appears in 
reality absurd, because it is equal chance 
whether the punishment fall upon the offen- 
ders, or those offended. Where are the in- 
tellectual powers of man, when right must 
be established by human slaughter? That 
man should resort to murder, as the medium 
of obtaining satisfaction for injury, is worse, 
far worse than brutal ferocity. “ But though 
it could be imagined that coercion was the 
means of making men wise and good, this 
assumption, large as it is, would not serve 
to establish the morality of war. War strikes 
not at the offender, but the innocent. It is 
the business of a sohlier (says Godwin) to 
kill those who never offended him, and who 
are the innocent martyrs of other men’s ini- 
quities.” 

“When doating monarchs urge 
Unsound resolves, their subjects feel the scourge.” 

The author of the “ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture” has also reprobated the practice under 
our discussion. “It would seem ‘(says he) 
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as if war and wisdom might be joined toge- 
ther, but the sooner the union is dissolved 
the better.” Paley, in his “Principles of 
moral and political philosophy” has given 
some observations upon “ revenge and duel- 
ling,” very applicable to our subject. To 
both of these writers I refer the reader. I 
might mention a number of other authors, 
who have opposed war under all forms, and 
upon every occasion, as incompatible with 
the christian religion, and utterly forbidden. 
But it appears to me there wants no such 
labor; a little reflection upon the nature and 
object of our existence, one would think 
must soon detect its injustice. Who can view 
the dreadful calamities of war, and not feel 
a virtuous and ardent solicitude for its total 
extermination from the face of the earth? 
Is it not the source of miseries and mischicfs 
the most dreadful in their nature? Is it not 
a crime, which in its magnitude, and exten- 
sive effects on society, has no parallel? 

Well might the poet exclaim, 

««O! for a lodge in some vast wilderness 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumors of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful and successful war, 
Might never reach me more.” 

Eager for the correction of whatever is 
amiss in morals, or tends to lessen the hap- 
piness of our existence, we are all alike in- 
terested in establishing ourselves in habits 
of virtue, and opposing every species of vice. 
It is the incumbent duty of every one, to 
determine, by candid inquiry and serious re- 
flection, the propriety or impropriety of war. 
The determination interests us in our wel- 
fare here, and our destiny in futurity. If we 
find the light of nature, and that principle 
which has inculcated “ peace on earth and 
good will to men,” at variance with the prac- 
tice, it is vital to our best interest to sup- 
port, unshaken, the integrity of our belief, 
and show to the world, we have learned the 
important lesson, 

“To err is human, to forgive divine.” 
CENSOR. 
——— 


For the Repertory. 


SACRED HARMONY. 
No. V. 

The preceding essays, if they have been 
read without prejudice, and estimated by im- 
partiality, will have given the candid reader 
some idea of what sacred music ought to be, 
in itself; as well as how it ought to be perform- 
ed, both in private society and public wor- 
ship, but particularly in the latter. And since 
the power and effects of divine song, as cle- 
scribed in my last, when compared with its 
power and effects as exhibited in many of 
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striking and impressive contrast in the mind 
and feelings of the attentive and devout hear- 
er, I shall proceed to show the causes of 
this contrast, and also why (according to a 
pious author) “the worship in which we 
should most resemble the inhabitants of hea- 
ven, is the worst performed upon earth.” 

I have already asserted, that there are er- 
rors in both the theory and practice of our 
church music; but I have only glanced at 
some of the sources, whence they have taken 
their rise, namely, interpolation of the teach- 
ing professor; infelicitous selection of the 
compiler; and injudicious choice of the pre- 
ceptor, or leading clerk: these, as they pre- 
sent themselves, shall be unfolded and ex- 
panded as their importance may be deemed 
to require. 

1. Interpolation ofthe teaching professor. 
That alterations are made in many tunes, and 
many in some, is obvious to any one who is 
only superficially acquainted with sacred mu- 
sic; but that this should be the case, is cause 


teurs; and particularly so, when the finished 
productions of the’ best masters are mangled 
and mutilated in such a manner, as to de- 
stroy that life and expression which charac- 
terised the ability of their celebrated com- 
posers. Whether from vanity, arising from 
the conviction that he is really capable of 
improving certain music that has stood the 
test of time and critical examination; whe- 
ther from an apprehension, that unless he 
afiear to be able himself to compose, or 
detect faults in existing tunes, he will not 
get a school; whether, from the money loving 
principle of having two sources of profit, 
the teaching of music and the sale of books; 
or, from whatever cause the practice may 
have taken its rise, certain it is, that almost 
every one who sets up for a teacher of sa- 
cred music, makes a selection and publish- 
es a book for himself. Hence has arisen the 
multiplicity of music books, of all sorts but 
good ones; and hence that multiplicity of di- 
versified tastes, which. tends to prevent the 
introduction of the just principles of melody 
and harmony, and even to subvert or de- 
prave what little good taste there yet remains 
in the community. Surely, this circumstance 
is alone sufficient to produce a jarring, a 
dissonance and discord, capable of marring, 
or even of destroying those delightiul eie- 
vations of devotional feeling, which the sweet 
harmonious numbers of Watts scarcely ever 
fail to inspire. 

But | hasten to produce facts, to substan- 
tiate my assertion of the interpolation by the 
teaching professor; and this I shall do in the 
plainest and shortest way possible, by giving 





our «churches, cannet but bave induced a 


literally my memoranda, taken down at the 


of deep regret to skilful professors and ama- | 





time of making a critical examination of the 
various music books extant: the following is 
therefore selected for the present number; 
the others, according as they may promote 

the object of these essays, will all be pre- 
sented in their proper time and place. 

A publication has lately made its appear 

ance in this city, consisting of a collection of 
psalm and hymn tunes, together with other 
pieces of sacred music. intended for the use 
of singing schools and churches. The work 
throughout, abounds with errors, and alter- 
ations, of the most whimsical and insipid 
kind, that ever, I believe, came before the 
| public: with a number of the most familiar 
tunes, the editor hus taken the greatest li- 
berties; and so has he garbled and mutilated 
them, that if their authors were now living, 
it is more than probable that they would be 
net a little perplexed to know their oww 
works. One tune, in particular, which occu- 
pies a whole page, consisting of thirty-two 
bars of triple time, contains, (after having 
passed under his correcting hand,) no less 
than thirty-one gross and unpardonable vio- 
lations of the laws of harmony: that part of 
the page, where a string of notes is placed 
next below the principal melody, I presume, 
the editor intended to pass for the bass; but 
it bears no more resemblance to the origi- 


mark. I conceive that it would be doing too 
pour honor to the thing before me (for it 
has scarcely one feature of legitimate mu- 








sic,) if I were to call it a bass; since it does 
| hot deserve the name, unless by a well ap- 
\ plied pun, I were to call it indeed a dbase 
| production of a weak and little mind. The 
| original buss, so denominated in the just 
sense of the word, abounds in richness of 
harmony, boldness of expression, and ma- 
jesty of movement; but in this mongrel off- 
| springs I find nothing of the kind; indeed, it 
limps most sadly, and whines most piteous- 
ily. But the imposition would be more tole- 
rable, were not the other parts injured by 
| this ignorant, this truly contemptible pro- 
duction, made under the pretence of im- 
provement; for, it is by placing this wretch- 
| ed part in the tune, that the number of blun- 
ders, as above mentioned, occur; and the 
| piece as it now stands, is a complete jumble 
of unmeaning sounds, that border on down- 
right nonsense. As this is en age, however, 
of wonders, revolutions, changes, alterations 
and improvements, it may be supposed that 
the editor has invented a new system of hars 
| mony, «nd discovered new laws for the con- 
| struction of thorough bass; and, possibly, if I 
were to hear this piece periormed in its pre- 
sent state, ] might be enabled to acquire 
some grand and sublime ideas upon the 
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principles of harmony, that had eluded the 
research of Handel and Madan. But, seri- 
ously, from the generality of the alierations 
through the whole book, Lam rather inclined 
to believe, that so far from the editor’s hav- 
ing had genius and science enough to invent 
a new sysiem, he knows but very litte of 
the old ruies ior composition; tor, if he were 
well acquainted with them, he must know, 
that the picces thus attempted to be im- 
proved, are very good, without the officious 
assistance of his correcting band: the natu- 
ral consequence therefore is, that these al- 
terations were made from mere, downrigit 
ignorance, and a vain desire of appearing as 
of some consequence in the eyes of the world. 
Lamentable indeed must be the state of sa- 
cred music in this city, when such paitry 
productions as this contains, can be palmed 
upon the citize s, in licu of the genuine 
compositions of the first masters of the last 
century! But, were I even to acknowledge, 
that the pieces altered were not originally 
correct, (which indeed | am very far from 
believing,) surely that can be no excuse for 
making them worse; this would be about as 
rational an urgument, as to say, that because 
aman has but one good eye, that that eye 
should be knocked out, in order to remedy 
the defect in the other. 
PHILO MADAN. 


<7 


For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFELCTIONS. 

There appears to be as great a diversity 
in the characters of writers, as we behold in 
the human species. And it is, indeed, almost 
impossible to determine, what some persons 
design to accomplish by their productions, 
merely from a perusal of them. It is not my 
intention at this time to enter into the merits 
of any one in particular; but it will be the 
business of this essay, to attempt an investi- 
gation of that class of writers, who bear the 
appellation of critics. 

In the first place, I would beg leave to in- 
quire how far criticism, in any form what- 
ever, can be admissible in a periodical pub- 
lication, conducted by men of talents and 
Jearning. 


Without derogating from the dignity of 


any man as an editor, we presume that ma- 
ny essays are made public, only because 
their sentiments are correct, and not on ac- 
count of their purity of style. Itis alsu pos- 
sible, that some are received, not for the so- 
lidity of their contents, but rather for the 
manner in which they are written. This be- 
ing granted, it follows, that few, if any, pub- 
licatious are wholly correct, either as to fori 
or sense. Hence, these should be made the 
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subjects of criticisma,»only with a view to 
render obvious some evident defect, but not 
to tear asunder that which might have cost 
hours of reflection, not to harrow up the 
feelings of uny one, and thus to deter him 
from further advancements on the public 
stage. “«T 


equally adapted in any to all objects. The 
end of criticism is to supply its defects. 
Ruies are the instruments of mental vision, 
which may indeed assist our faculties when 


| properly used, but produce confusion and 


obscurity by unskilful application.’’* 

For my own part, I wouid rather be com- 
pelled to read the most perfectly bungled 
imuss, a thousand times, than to take oue pe- 
rusal of furious criticism, or what is often 
the case, of illiberal censure. All have an 
equal right to be pleased or displeased with 
the productions of others, and there are some 
criticisms, which in my humble judgment, 
display fur less good sense, than the essays 
which formed the subjects of investigation. 

A man may make a hasty dash in writing, 
and by that means, disfigure a little the vi- 
sage of his piece; but when he reads it in 
print, itis highly probable, that his error 
will meet the first glance of his eye. Let a 
busy dabbler in criticism get hold of this 
publication, and he at once meets with a job, 
und fixes himself to work, vainly hoping * to 
set the literary world on fire with the torch 
of criticism.” Instead of “ choosing the best 
among many good,” he is eager to expose a 
single error, and “ seeks not to approve but 
to condemn.” Of what avail, I ask, are the 
emendatory attempts of such a writer? Do 
they benefit the author, whose composition 
is the subject of suchcriticism! Surely not 
in all cases, since the error, if any existed, 
is frequently discovered by him who com- 
mitted it. Who then is profitted? No one, 
nor is any injured. “ No genius was ever 
blasted by the breath of critics; the poise, 
which if confined would have burst the heart, 
fumes away in empty hisses, and malice is 
set at ease with very little danger to merit.” 

1 conceive criticism of no utility, except 
when it aims at prominent errors, both in 
sense and composition; I mean by errors, 
any thing in direct opposition to that whicii 
is generally received and approved. Here it 
immay be of some service, since, it rightly 
conducied, it might tend to eradicate error 
trom its source. But this is deduction from 
premises, not granted. We know certainly, 
that persons assuming editorial capacities, 
should be at least capabie of deciding be- 
tween right and wrong, in most cases, and 
therefore it may be supposed, that nothing 

* Dr. Johnson, 


he eye of the intellect like that of 
the body, is not equally perfect in all, nor: 
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can imcet their approbation, which bears evi" 
dent marks of that which is incorrect and 
without foundation. “ The works of a writer, 
whose genius can embeilish impropriety, and 
whose authority can make error venerable, 
are proper objects of critical inquisition.” 
But the defects of an author, who attempts 
to benefit mankind by his literary efforts, and 
to exonerate the human race from slavish 
ignorance, should be handied lightly, or 
passed by with perfect indifference. “ That a 
proper respect should be paid to the rules of 
criticism, is very readily allowed, but there 
is always an appeal from criticism to na- 
ture.” 

We are less apt to search after our own 
faults, than those of other persons. If a man 
will content himself with examining his own 
errors, he will generally find enough to keep 
him engaged. No man is privileged to med- 
die with the productions of others with im- 
punity, except he has himself arisen to the 
acme of perfection. T. D. M. 


For the Repertory. 
NIGHT MARE. 


Through the gloom and the fog, now the night- 
spirit flies, 
Her wing by the heavy dews press’d; 
And steals to the couch where fair innocence lies, 
And with sleep’s double signet, quick closes her eyesg 
And mounts on her soft-heaving breast. 


The spell is begun. Now the night-spirit laughs, 
And, silent, makes stronger the charm; 

lhe laboring sighs of the virgin she quaffs, 

And the spirits of dreams, all affrighted, she wafts 
Round the virgin’s inanimate form! 


In fancy, she sees the black demon of night 
Snatch her, fierce, unresisting aways 
And howling pursue, thro’ the shades his quick flight, 
And bear her aloft to some brain ’wild’ring height, 
Then discard to the death-fiends their prey. 


Down,down, thro’ the mists of the midnight she falls, 
In vain her weak arms wide extends; 
In vain on the demon of glooms loud she calls, 
The shriek of his laughter her soft soul appals, 
No angel of pity befriends. 


And now she imagines the murderer’s hand, 
Upon her soft bosom press’d hard; 
With horror she feels round her neck the drawn 
band, 
And hears in his harsh voice the bloody demand, 
As he plunges his steel to its guard. 


Now the mght-spirit conjures th’ associates of hell, 
To murder the peace of her soul; 
The sleeping maid hears them the mystic words tell 
Sees them dance round the cauldrons, compose the 
dread spell, 
W hile sulpnureous flames round them roll. 


With horror beholds how their lightning eyes glare, 
How they drink the cold blood of the dead! 

Shrinks to hear then’ mvite her their orgies to share, 

And now from her bosom her vitals they tear, 
And the gore round the cauldron they spread! 
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But oh! horrid night for a maid to behold! 
Herlove now appears to her view; 
His red cheek all pale, and his limbs stiff and cold, 
And his side and his breast two black death-wounds 
unfold, 
And his dead lip is icy and blue! 


The vision’s approach fills the maid with alarm, 
She starts from his death-gripe so fast; 
The spell is dissolv’d. It has broken the charm; 
The tormentor now leaves her, deliver’d of harm, 
And yells as she flies on the blast! LORENZO. 
—<——— 
For the Repertory. 
STANZAS TO ELIZA. 
Ah! long have I stray’d through the world’s mazy 
pleasures, 
View’'d beauty in all her bright splendors array’d, 
But the joys of the throng ne’er can equal the trea- 
sures 
Contain’d in the cot, near the front of the glade. 


They appear like the sweets of the red budding 
blossom, 
Whose fragrance inhaled, will enrapture the sense; 
For a moment instil seft delight in the bosom, 
But familiar, no more their aroma dispense, 





How false are the visions of youth’s early morning, 
So ardently plann’d, and so eagerly sought! 
They fade like the sun beams the west wave adorning, | 
And the pleasures obtain’d, oft too dearly are 
bought. 


Can they vie with the souls in affection ensteeping 
Her cares in the bosoms of those whom she loves? 
The rose with the dew of the evening weeping, 
Is not half so sweet as it scents the green groves. 


Then, Eliza, receive back thy swain to thy bosom, 
Who never in thought shall again from thee roam; 
And, as oft as we view gentle spring’s op’ning blos- 


som, 
We will feel and acknowledge the pleasures of 
home. ORLANDO. 


—— 
For the Repertory. 
PATRIOTIC. 

Do you see the old oak, waving over the brook 

Which, murmuring , flows at the foot of yon hill? 
Though its branches have oft by the tempest been 

shook, 
Yet firm and unrooted, it flourishes still. 





Many years has it braved both the wind and the rain, 
Which furiously beat ’gainst its rough, rugged side; | 

And the torrents that wildly swept over the plain, | 
It, calm and majestic, has always defy’d. 


Even such were the heroes whom Washington led; 
They fought ‘neath the banner their chieftain un- 
furl’d; 
And to victory rush’d over heaps of the dead; 
On the foes of blest freedom swift vengeance they | 
hurl’d. 


On Princeton's fell plains, and on Monmouth’s 
famed field, 
Where the shrieks of the dying re-echoed around, 
Each hero, undaunted, swore never to yield, 
Till che standard of Britain was brought to the 
ground. 


Those times have gone past! and our forefathers brave, | 
Who valiantly rous’d at the battle’s alarms, 

Have sunk to repose in the cold, silent grave; 
No more will they hear the loved clangor of arms. 
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Yet memory oft shall delightedly trace 
The deeds that our heroes in batile have done; 
And we that survive of the valorous race, 
Will ever preserve what they gloriously won. 
T.C. J—n. 
pr NS 
For the Repertory. 
ELEGIAC SONNET. 
Oh! for the time, when from this world set free, 
My tortured soul shall fly to scenes above, 
Where dear Eliza Lin bliss shall see, 
Midst heavenly beauty, innocence and love. 


She's gone! the world can now no pleasures bring; 
Variety no charms to me impart; 
Vain are the summer, winter, autumn, spring, 


For nought has power to heal the wounded heart. 


But cease thy plaints, my soul: thyself resign, 
To every dispensation from above; 

And strive to gain the seats of bliss divine, 
Where lives Eliza in the realms of love. 


If such thy aim, if such thy conduct be, 
Heaven will be thine to all eternity. 





For the Repertory. 
TO ESTHER. 
Say, Esther, do you ne’er espy 
When e’er I’m blest with you to be, 
Confusion speaking in my eye, 
And, in my actions, mystery? 


Or, do you never see me trace, 
With pensive mein and downcast eye, 
Verdonia’s Rock,* the well known place, 
Where oft for you I heave a sigh? 


Do you on Schuylkill’s banks ne’er view, 
Me, wand’ring through the cedar grove, 
Wand’ring alone, to think of you, 
To think on her I truly love? 


Or on the trees so verdant there, 
Have you not often seen the name, 
Of Esruer carved?—Ah! say my fair, 
Does not each day my love proclaim? 


O' yes! for you alone have taught, 
This youthful heart affection’s glow, 

W ith feelings sweet my breast is fraught, 
Such as before 1 ne'er did know, 


And must I, Esther, love in vain? 
O! tell me that my love’s repaid, 
That real bliss I yet may gain, 
Conferr'd by you, dear, lovely maid! 
JULIO EVERARD. 





For the Repertory. 


SATIRE. NO. 1. BY WALTER WIGGLE. 
And now the comic muse invok’d is, 
In which much folly often clok’d is, 
And forcetul style, and solid logic, 
Are dash’d completely from my project; 
No more I'll tell the doleful tale, 5 
Where orphans weep, or widows wail, 
No soothing comfort more impart, 
To buoy desponding sorrow’s heart, 





Nor will I longer soar sublime 

In energetic, manly rhyme, 

No more in firm, heroic verse, 

Will I heroic deeds rehearse, 

Nor longer on th’ ensanguined plain, 
Record engagements fierce, im vain; 


10 





* Near the falls of Schuylkill. 
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But quick abandon sense and reason, 15 
To suit my talents to the season, 

And stretch my muse, like gum-elastic, 

From Homer's verse to Hudibrastic. - 
So to commence my novel ramble, 

Thro’ thick and thin, o’er hedge and bramble, 76 
I'll give a litile good advice, 

To these young authors in a trice, 

And as my honor’d self is old, 

I hope the elder will be told, 

And all would hasten if they could, 25 
That which most answers public good. 
Then first ye * Cabinet projectors,” 
And all ye * weekly” sad « reflectors,’”’ 
With others that I too could name, 
Who doub:less seek the phantom fame, 
Can you suppose the twitt’ring world, : 
In folly’s vortex ever whil’d, 


50 


Will look one moment on a page, 
Where serious essays are ** the rage?’ 
Ah, no! my friends, I sadly wonder, 35 


: 
That some loud peal of mental thunder, ; 


we oe ameter aoe 


And observation’s piercing view, ; ; 
Whose radiance seems to gleam from you, | 
Has never broke the fatal tie, 
And flash’d conviction on your eye, 
That all your works you'd better cease, 
And let your goose exist in peace, 
Nor more her plumeless back expose, ' 
To the keen frosts and shiv’ring snows. 
Write fun, ye authors, then ye’ll thrive; 
But if in solid fact you dive, ; 
And tell these people what is true, et 
They'll treat contemptuous it and you. - a 
Desert them all, leave honest diction, ‘dae 
For shameless falsehood, (modest fiction!) 50 Saif 
i 
' 
f 


40 


45 . 


Level all learning in the dust, =e 
And let your genius go to rust: 
Then you are safe, but until then, a 
If fame you wish, forego the pen ~ ; 
Now mild Ubaldo enters next, j 
At my presumption somewhat vext; } 
But fear | know not:—he’s amiss, 

And to him I will mention this; Hh | 
My dear Ubaldo, I've perused Re 
Now much instructed, now amused, 60 ; 
With thrilis of joy, and shocks of pain, 1 
Th’ ingenious effort of your brain, {By 


55 


And much it grieves me now to Say, { 
I: does not suit the present day; aoe 
There’s too good language, too much sense, a" 
With both of which we could dispense, # . 
For all romances written now, 
Should just be written—you know how: 
In this you've err’d, and that you'll see, ' 
Thanks to yourself and thanks to me, { 
But if these errors you cay) mend, he 
And mould anew what you have penn'd, ‘ 
Or in another way arrange, 


‘ 
You'll find, I think, a serious change, : ‘| 
And now the poets, young and all, 75 Hs 
Shall from their flights of fancy fall, ] 
For as I've said no pleasing matter, ‘ 


Will ever take like stupid clatter; 
And as a poet’s greates' end, 


Is oft to gain a female triend, 80 
To give them pain, ye youths, forbear; | 
To please them, take the greatest care. ae 


For though a lady’s tender tongue, : 
On noisy hinges ever hung, 

Which as a door doth oft times creak, 85 
And to the ear discordant squeak, 
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When the loud winds contending blow, 
And dash it swiftly to and fre; 

Or like the clapper of a wind-mill, 
Which ina storm you ne’er can find still, 
Or num’rous drums in time ‘of battle, 

To fearful foes tremendous rattle: 

Yet affectation’s rigid sway, 

Tears from their cheeks the blush away, 





Nor will it let thetrr tongues pronounce, 95 
W ords that would weigh full half an ounce. 
Give them no longer sounding stories, | 
Nor murd’rers’ vows, nor heroes’ glories; 

Ner longe 

In ruthless honor stalking round: 





r let revenge be found, 
100 
ut ow rite for them these am’rous ditties, 
Of «ighing Neds and dying Kitties, i 
And they array’d in sorrows show, 
Sh. !! bathe their cheeks m streams of woe, | 
And to the Author’s feeling lay, 
Such grateful tmbutes ever pay.— | 
Bur Time, that dauniless. sturdy cutter, 
With grumbling voice begins to mutter, 
And bids me cease to pile my lumber, 
And make a finis to this number. 110 
_ My subject, Mr. Time, ts freed, 
To your proposal I'm agreed, 
But when again my pen I brandish, 
High sounding terms and words outlandish, 
Shall rush in roaring torrents then, 
And sweep before them frighted men. 
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Jbiladelphia, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1810. 





MARRIED, 

In the district of Columbia, on the 15th 
inst. by the Rey. Mr. Addison, £dihu Chaun- 
cey, esq. of Philadelphia, to Miss Henrietta 
Teackle, of Georgetown. 

In this city, on Thursday evening last, by 
the Rey. Dr. Rogers, Mr. John B. Lafau- 
cherie, of Bordenton, New Jersey, to Miss 
Susan M. Ailison, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Allison, of this city. 


a 


On Tuesday morning last the select and 


; 


| Presbyterian churches. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases ad. ch 

Cholera morbus 1 3 Intiam ef bowels 1 0 

| Cholic 1. O inflam. of liver 1 0 

Consumption of lungs 4 0 Insanity 1 0 

Convulsions Q 1 Locked jaw 1 0 

Diarrhoea 1 0 >maill pox, naturall 0 

Dropsy 1 1 Still born 2 

Dropsy of the breast 1 QO Worms QO 1 

Debility 2,1 —_— 

Drunkenness 1 0 19 10 

Fever, typhus 1 1 -—— 
Inflam. of lungs 1 0 Total 29 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 year 4 Between 50 and 60 2 

Between 1 and 2 S 60 70 1 

5 1 70 80 0 

5 10 1 80 90 0 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 30 8 Ages unknown 0 

30 640 5 _ 

40 50 3 Total 29 











common council, in joint mecting, elected 
Robert Wharton, «sy. mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia for the ensuing year. 

— 

Official statement of the number of votes 
given in the city ond county of Philadelphia 
and in the county of Deluware, for membets 
of congress. 


City. County. Del. Total. 
Adam Seybert, 2285 5442 549 6276 
William Anderson, 2239 3425 554 6218 
James Milnor, 2429 «#1174 756 4359 
Thomas Truxton, 2415 1166 762 4343 
Thomas B. Dick, 2377 1147) 745 4269 
John Porter. 7-8 1953 462 31435 
Rotert M: Mullin, 1526 1502 99 $127 


The three first are clected. 
—<—<— 
*.* Conformably to an agreement of the last 
year, the ministers of several religious denomina- 
gions in this city met in the Presbyterian Church in 


Resolved unanimously, That it be and it is hereby 
earnestly recommended to the churches under their 
pastoral care, to observe Thursday, the first of No- 
vember next, asa day of solemn Thanksgiving to 
God for the various mercies of his providence and 
grace, and to abstain, as far as possible, from all se- 
cular occupations and pursuits on that day. 





Che denominations concurring in the resolution 


are the following, viz. The Presbyterian, Baptist, || 
Methodist Episcopal, German Lutheran, Evangelical || 
| Lutheran Church of St: John, German Reformed, 


Indepencen: |} . : 
I | which they receive. Party politics, however, and fo. 


Evangelical Reformed, Moravian, 
Tabernacle, Associate Reformed, and Reformed 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
October 13, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 6th to the 13th Ocwober. i 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o’clock. 


October 8 58 60 
9 54 55 57 
10 53 55 56. 
11 54 55 57 
12 51 53 53 
13 53 355 56 





District of Penisyivania, to wit: 

Be it remembered, that on the twelfth day of Sep- 
tember, in the thirty fifth year of the independence 
of the United States of America, A. D. 1810, Den- 
nis Heartt, of the said district, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 


«The Heiress of Sobeiski. Aromance By Joseph 





Hutton, author of the School for Prodigals, Wounded 
| Hussar, &c. 

Foul deeds will rise, 

Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 

Shakspeare.” 


In conformity to the act of the congress of the 
Unired States, intituled, «* An act for the encourage- 
| ment of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned.” 
And also to the act, entitled, ** An act supplementa- 
ry to an act, entitled, ‘an act for the encouragement 
of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charis, 
and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the time therein mentioned,’ and ex- 





errno 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, 
A Literary and Miscellaneous Paper, published 
weekly, 
BY DENNIS HEARTT, 

Assisted by gentlemen of learning and talents. 
The periodical publications of this country ate al- 
ready very numerous; many of them are conducted 
with great abiliry and are well worthy of the support 


reign News engross too great a portion of their con- 
tents to render them generally useful; and as they are 
intended only to diffuse the current information of 
the day, they are of a nature so fugitive asio render 
a more permanent repository of state papers, valua- 
ble tracts aud literary arricles greatly desirable. 

From these considerations, it is presumed that it 
will be an acceptable service to present the public 
with a paper. in the form of a literary magazine and 
weekly register, which shall contain interesting do- 
mestic intelligence; the proceedings of our national 
council and s ate legislature; such foreign intelligence 
as may be materially connected with the affairs of 
our own country; biography; religious and moral es- 
Says; essays on scientific and entertaining subjects; 
poetry, fiction, wit and humor; with a list of marri- 
ages and deaths, and occasionally the fashions 

The Philadelphia Repertory shall not be a recep- 
tacle for party politics or personal abuse; but a cabi- 
net in which men of talents may deposit the effu- 
sions of their leisure hours. 

The publisher flatrers himself that he will be able, 
with such a variety of matter, to render his paper 
both instructive and entertaining. The utmost indus- 
try and perseverance will be exerted to deserve the 
support of the public so liberally commenced 

The publication commenced only on the fifth day 
of May last; and independently of the liberal sub- 
scriptions of Philadelphia, patronage has already been 
received from gentlemen residing in most of. the 
states in the union, as well as East Florida, Bermu- 
da and London: indeed, such has been the rapidity 
with which the subscriptions have been received that 
the publisher will be obliged to reprint several of the 
first numbers, in order to complete sets already en- 
gaged, and to supply demands hourly expected from 
ditierent quariers, 

CONDLIIONS. 

Each number shall contain eight large medium 
quarto pages. princed with a handsome type on fine 
paper. At the close of the year will be presented a 


| title page and index, with at least one handsome 


engraviig. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the eankiest conveyance 

The price walle four dollars per aunum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Those who may wish to have the volume com- 
plete will please to send their names to the publisher, 
No 17 Arch street, Philadeiphia, previous to the 
first of November, as the first numbers will then be 
put to press. 

Prin'ers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory, after the first of November next, will be ex- 

ted to pay the difference. 

Philadelphia. Sepiember 2° 1810 





D CALDWELL, 





Marke} street, wheg it was. 











Clerk of the district of Pennsylvania. 


‘ending the benefits thereof co the arts of designing, | 
engraving, and etching historical and other prints.” | 
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